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EVANGELISM  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
PRESENT  WORLD  CONDITIONS 

Bishop  James  C.  Baker 

There  is  a  strange  confusion  among  Chris¬ 
tians  when  we  talk  of  Evangelism.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  ready  assent  that  it  is  our 
“chief  task,”  “the  center  of  the  matter,”  “the 
essential  work  of  both  church  and  mission.” 
Evangelism  must  continue  whatever  else 
is  dropped.”  “Evangelism  is  not  a  mere  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Church  to  be  taken  up  or 
dropped  as  the  mood  may  rule;  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  Christian  duty.”  We  have 
recognized  our  obligation  at  Conferences  like 
Madras  and  in  every  approach  to  our  task 
as  followers  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  Evangelism  as  a  word 
has  for  many  worn  smooth  and  lusterless.  A 
Methodist  bishop  recently  edited  a  book  for 
pastois,  Are  Tou  an  Evangelist?”,  in  which 
successful  evangelistic  pastors  collaborated, 
each  taking  some  aspect  of  the  theme.  The 
editor  reported  that  more  than  one  of  the 
contributors  wrote  saying:  “It  was  by  all 
odds  the  hardest  piece  of  writing  that  I  have 
ever  done."  This  was  not  because  of  lack  of 
conviction  concerning  Evangelism,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  if  they  were  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  they  had  to  get  past  an  initial  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  minds  of  many  readers  against 
the  very  word  itself.  For  many  it  brings  un¬ 
pleasant  associations  —  remembrances  of 
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techniques  that  are  more  or  less  in  question, 
of  outworn  language  and  abhorrent  ways,  of 
a  shallowness  which  attended  hurry  and 
eagerness  for  numbers,  of  a  lack  of  breadth 
in  the  application  of  the  term,  of  a  startling 
lack  of  depth  in  the  follow-up  instruction.  It 
was  for  such,  and  other  reasons  that  an  in¬ 
fluential  churchman  once  wrote  me:  “The 
word  Evangelism  awakens  no  thrill  when  we 
use  it  either  in  speech  or  article.”  His  pro¬ 
found  and  passionate  concern  was  to  revivify 
it,  for  it  “constitutes  our  greatest  resource 
and  obligation.” 

The  purpose  of  this  Conference  this  year  is 
to  sharpen  our  focus  regarding  the  meaning, 
the  task,  and  the  power  of  Evangelism  and 
so  to  realize  anew  the  thrill  of  the  everlast¬ 
ing  and  inexhaustible  relevance  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  to  the  needs  of  men  and  of  so¬ 
ciety.  We  know  that  a  pre-condition  is  that 
we  should  look  at  the  word  Evangelism  and 
the  task  of  Evangelism — and  the  very  Gospel 
itself — “in  the  light  of  present  world  condi¬ 
tions,”  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  involve  the  human  spirit  in  this 
year  1945.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  lift  up 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  present 
world  conditions  offer  an  unusual  opportu- 
nitv  for  winning  men  to  Christ,  attaching 
the  "i  to  the  Church,  and  setting  forward  the 
whole  Christian  Movement  in  the  thought  of 
the  non-Christian  World. 

The  Fact  of  War 

We  must  begin  with  the  fact  of  war,  “the 
terror  that  stands  at  the  shoulder  of  our 
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time,”  and  its  effect  upon  people.  For  there 
is  a  spiritual  warfare  going  on,  as  well  as 
the  biute  material  conflict.  War  does  dread¬ 
ful  things  to  us,  alike  at  home  and  on  the 
battle  front.  To  make  use  of  New  Testament 
language  there  are  such  things  as  have  not 

happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  world _ 

eaithquakes  und  famines  and  pestilences, 
the  nations  in  dismay,  bewildered,  .  .  .  men 
swooning  with  panic  and  foreboding  of  what 
is  to  befall  the  universe.”  (Moffatt.)  For 
multitudes  this  is  nothing  but  a  poisoned, 
chaotic  and  terrorized  world,  with  shatter¬ 
ing  blows  of  sorrow,  tragedy  and  bereave¬ 
ment. 

There  is  also  the  prostitution  of  man’s  loft¬ 
iest  achievements  in  science  “in  the  shame¬ 
ful  galleys  of  slaughter”;  the  most  hideous 
accumulations  of  bitterness  and  hatred 
which  are  even  today  flaming  into  Civil  "War 
as  the  entire  social  atmosphere  is  corrupted 
by  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

The  whole  situation  exerts  a  downward 
pressure  on  our  standards  and  ideals.  Habits 
of  the  moral  life  are  being  destroyed  which 
have  had  vast  emotional  and  steadying  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  majority  of  men  are  hoisted  to 
such  levels  of  human  living  as  they  have 
reached.  They  have  not  come  to  their  moral 
standards  through  rational  processes  but 
through  those  emotional  and  steadying  habits 
achieved  by  the  race,  which  are  so  central 
a  part  of  the  complex  social  matrix  of  our 
life.  It  is  a  grievous  loss  to  have  these  habits 
destroyed. 

Even  before  the  war  ethics  and  ethical 
practice  had  become  more  and  more  rela- 
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tivistic,  our  morals  had  tended  to  become 
utilitarian  with  the  denial  of  the  authorita¬ 
tive  categorical  imperatives  of  the  soul,  with 
their  forthright  undeniable  urge  “Thou 
must!”  Indeed,  that  is  one  great  reason  why 
we  are  in  this  “time  of  troubles.”  Now  war 
has  tended  to  destroy  such  moral  traditions 
as  have  been  retained.  All  customary  sup¬ 
ports  of  civilization  have  disappeared  with 
consequent  loss  of  even  the  meanings  in 
words  (such  as  Freedom,  Justice,  Mercy, 
and  Truth )  which  “had  been  assumed  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  permanent  vocabulary  of  man¬ 
kind,  certain  ideals  which,  if  ignored  in  prac¬ 
tice  under  pressure,  were  accepted  in  theory. 
Suddenly  and  somehow  the  whole  bottom 
has  fallen  out  of  civilization  and  a  change 
come  over  the  world,  which  if  unchecked 
will  transform  it  for  centuries.”  (Livingstone, 
The  Future  of  Education.) 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  thing,  when  the  war 
is  over,  to  rebuild  throughout  the  world,  to 
raise  again  old  foundations,  to  repair  ruins, 
to  restore  wrecked  homes.  (Cf.  Isa.  58:12, 
Moffatt.)  It  will  be  vastly  more  difficult  to 
discover  new  moral  and  spiritual  roots  for 
the  life  of  society,  to  achieve  moral  standards 
and  habits  and  a  common  conscience 
throughout  the  world.  No  wonder  thought¬ 
ful  men  are  turning  to  high  religion  as  the 
hope  of  salvation  for  all  mankind.  We  must 
realize  sharply  that  “Evangelism  has  become 
a  question  of  life  and  death.  For  while  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  power  may  render  the  pa- 
'  gan  forces  harmless  for  the  time  being,  they 
will  reappear  in  other  forms  unless  they  are 
overcome  spiritually.” 
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The  Sinfulness  of  Man 

“In  the  light  of  present  world  conditions” 
we  have  come  to  a  new  awareness  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked,  and  that 
the  time  is  over-ripe  for  a  revival  of  evan- 
gelistical  faith  in  Christ  the  Redeemer.  “Sin 
increased  but  grace  surpassed  it  far.”  (Mof- 
fatt.)  That  is  needed  assurance  for  multi¬ 
tudes  whose  cry  is  becoming  Who  shall  de¬ 
liver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death? 

The  grim  story  of  contemporary  life  is  an 
apocalypse  of  the  “radical  evil  in  the  hearts 
of  man.”  Paul’s  description  of  the  godless  life 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  has  come  alive 
as  we  have  ourselves  looked  upon  the  terri¬ 
fying  face  of  evil  and  its  sinister  powei .  Heai 
the  words  again!  “Yes,  as  they  disdained  to 
acknowledge  God  any  longer,  God  has  given 
them  up  to  a  reprobate  instinct,  for  the  per¬ 
petration  of  what  is  improper,  till  they  aie 
filled  with  all  manner  of  wickedness,  deprav¬ 
ity.  lust,  and  viciousness,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  envy7,  murder,  quarrels,  intrigues,  and 
malignity — slanderers,  defamers,  loathed  by 
God,  outrageous,  haughty,  boastful,  inventive 
in  evil,  disobedient  to  parents,  devoid  of  con¬ 
science,  false  to  their  word,  callous,  meici- 
less;  though  they  know  God’s  decree  that 
people  who  practice  such  vice  deserve  death, 
they  not  only  do  it  themselves  but  applaud 
those  who  practice  it.”  (Rom.  li  28-32,  Mof- 

fatt.)  „ 

Sensible  men  no  longer  talk  of  sin  as 
something  vague,  abstract,  unreal,  theologi¬ 
cal.  The  word,  and  the  fact  of  sin,  have  found 
a  new  place  in  our  vocabulary  and  only  the 
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shallow  avert  their  faces  from  the  horror  of 
what  man  does  to  his  brother  man.  The  un¬ 
believable  cruelties  and  animalisms  that  lie 
just  below  the  surface  of  human  life  have 
today  broken  through  its  crust  with  appall¬ 
ing  horror. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  general  recog¬ 
nition  that  there  is  an  inner  crisis  for  each 
individual  and  for  each  nation.  A  discerning 
Frenchman  wrote  recently  concerning  “the 
fatal  illusion ”  that  evil  has  its  seat  only  in 
our  enemies  and  not  in  our  own  nation — in 
other  individuals  and  not  in  our  own  lives. 
We  shall  not  get  far  until  each  individual  and 
each  nation  stands  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ  and  in  His  light  beholds  our  uni¬ 
versal  abysmal  need  and  woe. 

When  we  stand  as  living  souls  with  bad 
consciences  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God, 
then  the  wonder  of  the  redeeming  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  dawns  upon  us.  An  Evan¬ 
gelism  for  our  day  should  have  new  range 
and  depth  of  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  sins  of  all  peoples  and  nations — our  own 
nation  and  our  lives  necessarily  included. 
That  which  made  the  first  disciples  apostles, 
for  too  many  has  faded  away.  We  must  re¬ 
vive  it  by  standing  where  the  apostles  stood, 
and  seeing  Christ  in  the  awful  and  glorious 
light  in  which  they  saw  Him.  “Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.”  “Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  re¬ 
deemed  us  to  God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  every 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation.” 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  great  Halle¬ 
lujahs  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  are  out  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Early  Church,  expressing 
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'  their  emotions  and  motives  as  they  realized 
their  debt  to  their  Redeemer. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council,  there 
was  an  entire  afternoon  given  to  a  discussion 
of  Youth  and  Missions.  Two  of  the  young 
men  participating  rightly  said  that  what  we 
need  first  among  youth  is  not  an  interest  in 
missions  but  an  experience  of  evangelistical 
faith  in  Christ  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind. 

Disciples  become  Apostles  when  they  real¬ 
ize  the  ample  generosity  of  God  in  His  Re¬ 
deeming  Grace.  There  is  no  other  Gospel  for 
this  year  1245 — at  home  or  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Evangelism  will  become  passionate 
and  thrillingly  compelling  as  we  see  the  rele¬ 
vance  and  power  of  the  Gospel  for  sinful 
men  and  nations  today  everywhere. 

The  Challenge  of  the  Intellect 

We  pass  next  to  the  intellectual  challenge 
of  this  day  to  the  Christian  faith  which  must 
inevitably  and  necessarily  condition  our 
thought  and  practice  of  Evangelism. 

Hear  one  of  Paul’s  revealing  sentences:  “I 
destroy  arguments  and  every  obstacle  that 
is  raised  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
I  take  captive  every  thought  and  make  it 
obey  Christ  ”  (2  Cor.  10:5,  Goodspeed.)  He 
knew  that  the  pagan  mind  stood  athwart  the 
Christian  gospel  and  that  it  must  be  met  in¬ 
tellectually. 

Glover  has  given  us  unforgettable  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  way  the  early  Church  met  pow¬ 
erful  “thought-out”  societies  and  civiliza- 
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tions  and  triumphed  because  they  not  only 
“outlived”  but  “out-thought”  them.  The 
early  Church  was  a  “community  of  thought” 
as  well  as  a  community  of  life. 

So  it  must  be  today.  Strong  heathen  tides 
are  sweeping  through  the  ideas  and  life  of 
our  time — in  our  industry,  politics,  educa¬ 
tion,  amusement,  press,  social  customs.  “Old¬ 
er  impersonal  polytheisms  are  being  replaced 
by  newer  impersonal  polytheisms.”  The  de¬ 
bate  is  inescapable.  The  battle  of  ideas  is  ter¬ 
rific  and  of  immeasurable  consequence. 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  immunity  to  ideas. 
Infections  and  contagions  take  place  across 
all  borders.”  To  take  a  startling  example,  we 
have  not  escaped  the  contagion  of  Hitlerite 
ideas  even  in  America. 

One  reason  for  the  discontent  with  the 
word  Evangelism  is  that  all  too  often  it  has 
been  appallingly  vague  in  its  content  and 
emotional  in  its  challenge.  It  has  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  “repentance”  and  “conversion” 
which  have  not  gone  deep  nor  altered  the 
pagan  convictions  nor  practices  of  life.  “De¬ 
cisions”  and  “baptisms”  are  not  enough  nor 
states  of  emotional  upheaval  which  subside 
without  leaving  enduring  changes  of  habit 
and  character.  There  must  be  spiritual  depth, 
the  mind  must  be  informed,  and  there  must 
be  disciplinary  processes  that  the  will  may 
be  fortified  and  habits  patiently  rebuilt. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  trends  in  the 
Church  today  is  the  new  emphasis  upon  the 
place  of  the  intellect  in  her  life.  Religious 
Education  has  new  standing.  We  see  where 
we  have  failed  even  in  our  own  schools  and 
colleges  at  home  and  overseas.  Our  children 
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and  our  converts  have  been  “inadequately 
instructed.”  “We  have  shirked  the  labor  of 
thought.”  We  have  missed  “the  reward  of 
depth.”  This  has  been  true  too  often  for  our 
ministers  as  well  as  for  our  laymen — young 
and  old. 

All  this  has  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Church’s  life.  We  must  see  that 
we  have  an  “inside  job”  of  educating  our 
own  members — young  and  old.  Our  common 
lack  of  systematic  instruction  for  the  aver¬ 
age  church  member  has  been  a  scandal.  It 
has  been  fragmentary,  desultory,  and  even 
haphazard. 

Evangelism  for  1945  must  be  more  specific 
in  its  content,  as  I  shall  say  in  greater  par¬ 
ticularity  later,  and  it  must  explore  again 
with  its  converts  the  common  faith  which  is 
at  the  core  of  our  Christian  heritage.  “We 
must  get  hold  of  our  truth  at  a  deeper  level.” 
The  pulpit  must  accept  more  consistently  its 
teaching  office  and  through  books  and  the 
public  press  extensive  educational  work 
must  be  carried  on.  And  somehow  Christian 
education  must  get  into  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  itself  if  the  world  is  to  survive.  “The 
radiance  of  truth  must  flash  into  every  re¬ 
cess  of  personal  life  and  communal  relations. 

.  .  .  Only  thus  can  the  Protestant  Churches 
seriously  match  the  massive  thought  system 
of  Roman  Catholicism  or  the  ideologies  of 
the  new  political  religions.”  (Hocking.) 

The  Impersonalization  of  the  Individual 

Our  next  challenge  to  a  new  Evangelism 
in  this  year  1945  arises  out  of  the  growing 
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impersonalization  of  life  with  its  awful  leak¬ 
age  in  human  value.  The  affect  of  all  totali¬ 
tarianisms  and  total  warfare  is  to'  submerge 
the  individual  and  disrupt  all  the  primary 
groups  of  home,  neighborhood,  church,  and 
larger  community  life  of  every  form  and 
character.  By  direct  intention  and  action  in 
Europe,  all  centers  of  spontaneous  life  and 
the  life  giving  diversities  of  independent 
groupings  have  been  suppressed.  Persons 
have  become  mere  objects  of  irresponsible, 
arbitrary  forces — “ciphers  without  individu¬ 
ality.” 

In  the  countries  of  the  allies  likewise  we 
must  take  account  not  only  of  the  effects  of 
military  regimentation  but  likewise  of  the 
general  mass  organization  of  our  life.  Our 
enormous  cities,  crowded  industrial  areas, 
big  business  of  all  sorts,  standardized  enter¬ 
tainment,  radio  broadcasts,  all  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  “the  herd  type  of  man”  with  consequent 
loss  of  the  sense  of  dignity  and  worth  and 
a  conviction  of  vocation  in  the  day’s  work. 

Dr.  McNeil  has  pointed  out  the  increasing 
human  mobility  of  life— due  to  war,  shifting 
of  populations,  industrial  relocations,  etc., 
etc.  Countless  millions  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  discontinuity  of  residence.  We  have 
seen  only  the  beginning,  for  undoubtedly  aft¬ 
er  the  war  many  will  be  under  the  strong 
inducement  to  make  a  habit  of  relocation  be¬ 
cause  of  their  uprootings  during  the  war,  of 
the  excitement  of  mobility,  and  of  the  means 
of  easy  and  rapid  locomotion. 

McNeil  goes  on  to  point  out  the  consequent 
instability  of  the  rootless  individual  which 
imperils  community  and  family  life.  People 
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whose  abode  is  impermanent  do  not  make 
neighborhoods  and  tend  to  act  irresponsibly 
in  whatever  place  they  are  located.  (See 
McNeil’s  important  article  in  Christianity 
and  Crisis,  October  2,  1944.) 

Our  Evangelism  must  learn  how  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  changed  organizational  character 
of  our  life  and  find  new  and  often  unconven¬ 
tional  approaches  to  multitudes  of  people 
who  have  lost  God  and  their  neighbors — 
more  often  than  not  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  We  shall  need  men  of  creative  ability 
who  are  not  afraid  to  do  different  things  in 
this  different  time. 

Doubtless  we  shall  see  something  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  circuit  riding  of  pioneer  days 
when  the  Evangelist  followed  the  moving 
tides  of  population.  Already  other  patterns  of 
approach  are  developing  such  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  small  groups  in  which  the  individual 
can  find  himself  again,  shop  chaplaincies,  ap¬ 
proaches  to  students,  workers,  business  men, 
et  al.  Evangelism  must  get  out  of  old  grooves 
and  go  where  people  are.  Community  evan¬ 
gelism  is  reappearing  which  takes  over  many 
of  the  techniques  of  mass  Evangelism,  which 
we  had  so  largely  abandoned  or  discarded. 
If  the  population  is  in  larger  units  than  for¬ 
merly,  then  the  Church’s  ministrations  must 
be  adapted  to  the  service  of  these  larger 
groups. 

We  are  coming  to  new  awareness  also  of 
the  Church  itself  as  an  instrument  of  Evan¬ 
gelism  by  its  very  nature.  In  her  essential 
genius  the  Church  is  a  fellowship  making 
for  community.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Visser  ’t  Hooft  for  his  descriptions  of  the 
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way  in  which  already  in  Europe  the  Church 
is  proving  herself  a  “decisive  influence  of  re¬ 
newal  and  integration,”  helping  to  create 
“centers  of  new  common  life  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  old  world,”  recognizing  her  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  masses  and  calling  many  out  of 
mass  life  into  the  responsible  freedom  of 
children  of  God.  Her  task,  ’t  Hooft  has  well 
said,  is  to  give  back  to  men  God  and  their 
neighbors. 

We  may  add  that  all  this  may  help  us  to 
understand  our  task  better  in  the  lands  of 
the  younger  churches  where  the  winning 
ot  the  larger  group  is  more  important  than 
we  have  sometimes  realized.  “Too  often  our 
19th  century  individualism  tore  men  and 
women,  one  by  one  out  of  the  family,  vil¬ 
lage,  and  clan  and  thereby  permanently  de¬ 
racinated  or  maladjusted  them.” 

•  \  . 

The  Christian  Social  Order 

The  “Social  Gospel”  is  coming  with  new 
strength  into  the  'Evangelism  of  our  time 
We  hear  a  chorus  of  voices  summoning  the 
Church  to  put  its  message  into  “a  wider  tex¬ 
ture,”  to  give  it  “the  cosmic  and  community 
note.”  The  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
process  of  formation  has  its  study  depart¬ 
ment.  One  of  its  first  important  documents 
entitled  “Ecclesia  Militans”  shows  how  the 
Church  is  militant  today  in  ethical,  social, 
and  political  matters.  Under  the  heading 
“The  Church  Speaks  to  the  World,”  quota¬ 
tions  are  given  from  40  Churches  in  10  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  under  the  subtitles:  The 
Duty  of  the  Church  to  Speak  to  the  World; 
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The  Church  Speaks  to  the  State,  to  the  Na¬ 
tion,  to  Society,  to  the  World  of  Nations,  etc., 
etc. 

Since  that  publication  later  Declarations 
from  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  from 
both  together,  have  come  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  showing  that  the  Church  is  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  on  behalf  of  a  Christian  Society  with  a 
thirst  for  a  true  freedom,  a  true  justice,  and 
a  real  security.  There  are  no  geographical 
limits.  These  statements  are  coming  from 
the  Continental  Churches,  from  England  and 
the  Americas,  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
One  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  showing  that 
the  Gospel  is  relevant  to  every  phase  of  life 
was  William  Temple.  It  was  a  famous  Non- 
Conformist  Churchman  who  said  some 
months  before  the  Archbishop’s  death:  “The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  given  a  lead 
which  has  put  Christianity  on  the  map  as  it 
has  not  been  on  the  map  for  fifty  years. 
Criticized  for  talking  politics  and  sociology, 
he  has  claimed  a  place  for  Christ’s  spirit 
which  is  the  first  place,  and  demanded  that 
every  phase  of  man’s  activity  be  directed  by 
it.  It  must  guide  everything,  says  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Temple.”  Others  like  Bishop  Berg- 
grav  have  spoken  out  of  the  furnace  fires  of 
suffering  and  persecution.  (See  Time,  Dec. 
25,  1944). 

The  Missionary  Movement  at  its  best  has 
given  an  emphatic  lead  in  seeking  “a  wider 
texture”  for  the  Gospel.  The  Jerusalem  Con¬ 
ference  said:  “Man  is  unity  and  his  spiritual 
life  is  indivisibly  rooted  in  all  his  conditions, 
physical,  mental  and  social.”  The  prepara¬ 
tions  for  Madras  took  large  account  of  the 
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effect  upon  the  younger  Churches  of  the  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  political  environment  and 
the  reports  coming  out  of  Madras  revealed  a 
growing  sensitivity  of  social  conscience  in 
the  Churches  throughout  the  world.  “It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  if  we  change  the  in¬ 
dividual  we  will  of  necessity  change  the  so¬ 
cial  order.  That  is  a  half  truth.  For  the  social 
order  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  individuals 
now  living.  It  is  made  up  of  inherited  atti¬ 
tudes  which  have  come  down  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation  through  customs,  laws, 
mstitutions,  and  these  exist  in  large  measure 
independently  of  individuals  now  living. 
Change  these  individuals  and  you  do  not 
necessarily  change  the  social  order  unless 
you  organize  those  changed  individuals  into 
collective  action  on  a  wide-scale  frontal  at¬ 
tack  upon  those  corporate  evils.”  ( The 
World  Mission  of  the  Church — Madras — p. 
107.) 

Prof.  Hocking,  in  many  places,  has  dis¬ 
cussed  “the  inner  pugnacity”  of  Christianity, 
contrasting  it  with  the  amiability  of  other 
world  faiths  in  regard  to  social  witness  and 
practices.  It  has  the  right  to  speak ,  the  in¬ 
centive  being  given  in  the  Gospel’s  central 
teachings.  It  must  speak  for  “we  can  rightly 
say  that  no  degree  of  piety,  no  profundity  in 
theology,  and  no  effectiveness  in  the  cure  of 
individual  souls  can  make  up  for  social  blind¬ 
ness.”  It  has  spoken  across  the  centuries, 
sometimes  with  faint  voice  and  again  with 
thunderous  tones.  The  document  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  i.e.  “Ecclesia  Militans”  gives  chap¬ 
ter  and  verse  to  illustrate  this;  and,  in  his 
posthumously  published  “The  Church  Looks 
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Forward,”  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  re¬ 
peatedly  says  there  is  a  Christian  view — of 
these  social  matters  and  that  he  is  concerned 
to  find  what  that  view  is.  “And  I  find  it  is 
really  necessary  in  these  days  to  persuade 
people  that  the  Christian  Church  has  quite 
steadily  maintained  a  witness  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  though  it  has  been  obscured — never 
completely  obliterated.  ...  I  think  it’s  going 
pretty  strong  again  now.” 

I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  in  this 
presence  that  Evangelism  which  seeks  a 
Christian  Social  Order  is  not  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Evangelism  which  brings 
the  transforming  Grace  of  God  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  soul.  The  two  are  inseparably  bound 
together.  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact  many 
leaders  of  the  Church  would  agree  with 
Stanley  Jones  that  today  “the  two  separated 
are  weak  and  ineffective,  whether  it  be  one 
or  the  other,  but  together  they  come  with 
power  ..  .  .  we  must  put  them  in  such  a  blend 
that  the  demand  for  social  change  and  in¬ 
dividual  change  comes  not  as  a  gesture  of 
recognition  in  one  direction  and  the  other, 
but  as  something  so  inescapable  and  so  pow¬ 
erful  that  there  is  no  dodging  of  the  issue  in 
either  case.  That  is  the  lesson  we  must  all 
learn.  All  of  us  have  learned  it  but  poorly. 
The  possibilities  of  it  are  tremendous.  The 
future  of  Evangelism  lies  in  that  direction.” 

Toward  a  New  World 

I  must  briefly  point  out  the  exceedingly 
important  relation  of  Evangelism  to  man’s 
eager  search  today  for  World  Order.  Apart 
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from  the  teachings,  vision,  power,  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  religion  we  shall  make  little  progress 
toward  a  new  world  wherein  men  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plough  shares,  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more. 

Paton,  in  one  of  his  books,  quoted  a  private 
memorandum  from  Prof.  Toynbee:  “There 
is  no  other  way  of  creating  an  international 
ethos  than  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
God  as  the  Lord  of  the  nations,  and  as  the 
Father  of  men,  women  and  children  out  of 
whose  mutual  relations  the  mirages  called 
nations  are  conjured  up.  It  is  only  through 
a  sense  of  the  common  Fatherhood  of  God 
that  we  can  hope  to  awaken  a  sense  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Man.  Thus  there  can  be  no 
international  ethos  without  a  religious  basis.” 

Prophetic  Witness 

Two  principle  contributions  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  religion  in  this  life  and  death  mat¬ 
ter. 

First,  let  the  Church  bear  prophetic  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  religious  doctrines  and  principles 
underlying  any  just  and  durable  peace.  To¬ 
day  theology  is  coming  into  new  standing. 
At  Madras  we  began  with  “The  Faith  by 
Which  the  Church  Lives,”  and  one  of  the 
most  significant  documents  of  our  time  is 
the  recent  report  of  a  “Commission  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Scholars”  to  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  on  “The  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  Church  to  the  War  in  the  Light 
of  the  Christian  Faith.”  All  this  is  necessary 
for  the  Church  and  for  all  men  to  realize, 
for  it  has  been  acutely  remarked  that  we 
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have  no  foothold  to  change  the  world  unless 
we  lay  hold  of  a  truth  beyond  the  world. 

Worship 

The  second  principal  contribution  of  the 
Church  is  through  worship — a  remark  which 
to  some  seems  unreal,  and  without  under¬ 
standing.  Such  skeptics  should  read  Hock- 
ing’s  remarkable  chapters  on  worship  m 
the  heart  of  his  volume  on  “Man  and  the 
State.”  At  the  center  of  his  argument  is  his 
affirmation  that  worship  is  not  an  “act  of 
fruitless  contemplation,  or  one  whose  fruit  is 
only  in  another  world;  it  makes  a  difference 
in  the  living  that  follows  it.”  Then  he  argues 
at  length  these  principal  points:  1)  Worship 
promotes  that  original  human  solidarity 
which  underlies  political  and  all  other  socia 
groupings.  Worship  is  the  most  complete 
break  of  the  enclosure  of  selfhood,  and  is 
not  complete  until  its  groups  cross  all  other 
lines  of  division.  Without  it  the  State  is  dead 
at  its  root.  2)  In  sustaining  this  solidarity  re¬ 
ligion  maintains  that  impersonal  interest  in 
mankind  which  political  life  increasingly  de¬ 
mands,  and  yet  increasingly  tends  to  break 
down.  3)  Worship  promotes  change  while 
at  the  same  time  conserving  the  best  that  has 
been  achieved.  It  is  explorative  and  origina¬ 
tive  the  conscious  ally  of  the  elan  vital,  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  growing  point  of  human  nature 
4)  It  alone  can  create  the  international  spin  , 
the  international  obligation;  it  alone  can  per¬ 
manently  sustain  and  ensure  that  spirit. 

I  have  quoted  Hocking  at  this  length  be- 
of  the  far-reaching  importance  ot  nis 
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words.  Their  bearing  upon  the  Evangelistic 
task  of  the  Church  is  apparent  and  must 
mean  that  our  worship  must  range  farther 
into  human  relationships.  Great  areas  in  our 
life  and  thinking  are  still  unpenetrated  by 
worship.  We  must  go  deeper  into  the  deeps 
of  God’s  life  in  us  which  are  below  our  think¬ 
ing  and  knowledge,  inspiring  and  reshaping 
fundamental  attitudes  and  convictions 
through  living  fellowship  with  Him  in  whom 
the  words  of  William  Temple:  “To  worship 
we  live,  and  move  and  have  our  being.  In 
is  to  quicken  the  conscience  by  the  holiness 
of  God,  to  feed  the  mind  with  the  truth  of 
God,  to  purge  the  imagination  by  the  beauty 
of  God,  to  open  the  heart  to  the  love  of  God, 
to  devote  the  will  to  the  purpose  of  God.” 

Religious  Freedom 

I  had  hoped  to  speak  of  “Religious  Liber¬ 
ty  and  Evangelism”  but  time  does  not  per¬ 
mit.  I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  Sum¬ 
ner  Welles  in  his  influential  book,  “The  Time 
for  Decision”  when  discussing  Germany 
speaks  of  religious  freedom  as  one  of  the 
most  important  forces  of  renewal  which  will 
make  for  Germany’s  salvation.  “Among  the 
few  admirable  figures  who  have  appeared 
upon  the  German  scene  during  the  years  of 
Hitlerism  are  those  who  have  dared  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Churches.  The  spiritual 
reformation  which  can  result  from  freedom 
of  religion  in  Germany  may  he  very  great” 

The  significance  of  religious  freedom  for 
the  spiritual  reformation  of  all  nations  must 
greatly  concern  us  when  there  is  so  much 
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repression  of  religious  liberty  by  govern¬ 
ments  and  other  agencies. 

An  Evangelism  for  Youth 

There  is  a  shining  and  far-reaching  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  famous  funeral  oration  of 
Pericles  concerning  the  casualties  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War:  “to  take  the  youth  out 
of  the  state  is  like  taking  the  spring  out  of 
the  year.”  This  holds  true  for  the  home,  the 
neighborhood,  the  Church— and  spiritual 
casualties  are  an  even  greater  loss  than  the 
physical  deaths.  There  is  therefore  no  more 
important  task  for  us  than  our  Evangelism  m 
relation  to  youth.  Its  highest  success^  will 
come  if  it  is  an  Evangelism  for  Youth,  in 
terms  of  youth’s  life,  experience,  problems, 
and  largely  by  youth  or  at  least  by  those 
whose  youthful  spirit  and  understanding 
are  such  as  to  be  comprehended  by  Youth. 
Let  us  look  quickly  at  some  aspects  of  our 

problem:  , 

First,  at  the  tragically  poisoned  youth  ot 

the  totalitarian  regimes,  with  generous  im¬ 
pulses  transmuted  into  wickedness.  They  aie 
uprooted,  violent,  undisciplined,  disillusioned, 
mistaught,  conditioned  to  evil. 

Second,  let  us  think  of  the  youth  of  alJ 
the  nations  and  the  disintegrating  and  cor¬ 
rupting  experiences  of  war  all  the  more 
tragic  because  so  many  of  them  had  no 
adequate  basis  for  faith  in  God  or  man  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  .  ,  ,u  f 

We  quote:  “War  confuses  the  depths  ot 

any  man’s  soul.  .  .  Men  and  women  aie  go¬ 
ing  to  be  shaken  loose  from  moral  rules. 
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Numberless  fold  who  would  never  think  of 
betraying  their  principles  are  going  to  be 
unashamed  sensualists.  The  ten  command¬ 
ments  are  going  to  be  put  on  the  shelf  glee¬ 
fully  and  riotously.  The  cry  of  ‘eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry’  is  going  to  be  louder  than  ever 
before.”  ( The  Church  and  Returning  Service 
Men,  p.  10,  Pugh.) 

Third,  if  youth  are  to  escape  bitterness, 
aisillusionment  and  cynicism  they  will  need 
to  fill  the  void  left  when  the  war  enterprise 
is  gone.  Even  false  causes  have  had  incen¬ 
tive  and  have  been  capable  of  evoking  pas¬ 
sionate  commitment.  In  some  way  young 
people  must  discover  worth-while  tasks  into 
which  they  may  throw  their  lives  and  great 
beliefs  which  can  restore  integrity  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  life. 

Hopeful  Elements 

Over  against  this  situation  so  quickly  and 
inadequately  suggested  we  need  to  look  at 
the  hopeful  elements. 

First,  we  need  to  remember  the  unquench¬ 
able  creative  forces  of  youth  of  which  we 
have  had  many  illustrations  even  in  the 
midst  of  war.  Young  people  will  be  again 
manifesting  their  sensitiveness  to  human 
situations,  their  power  to  imagination,  their 
faith  in  causes  of  their  own  choosing,  their 
dynamic  courage  and  daring,  their  strong 
hopefulness  and  buoyancy.  They  will  get  to¬ 
gether  again  just  as  they  did  in  youth  move¬ 
ments  throughout  the  world  after  World  War 
I.  Doubtless  their  elders  will  again  mis¬ 
understand  them,  fear  them,  seek  to  repress 
them  or  to  manipulate  and  use  them.  Yet 
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still  they  are  “the  spring  of  the  year”  for 
the  race,  “the  motive  power  of  the  world.” 

President  Butler  of  Columbia  in  his  an  - 
nual  report:  “Young  people  will  be  called 
upon  in  the  immediate  future  to  prove  once 
and  for  always  whether  mankind  is  intelli¬ 
gent  and  moral  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
murder,  brute  force  and  pillaging  which  are  ( 
threatening  to  bring  civilization  itself  to  an 
end.”  New  York  Times,  January  1,  1945. 

Second,  significant  youth  movements  have 
survived,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  such  as 
the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation, 
the  Christian  Associations,  and  many  others. 
We  shall  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
strengthen  these  movements  —  especially 
those  that  are  international. 

Third,  many  of  the  men  in  service  “have 
seen  the  Church”  and  its  work  in  the  South 
Seas  and  elsewhere  and  have  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  missionary  work  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  among  all  peoples.  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  will  have  many  new  advocates  and  we 
shall  be  recruiting  the  lay  and  specialized 
leadership  of  the  Churches  through  many  01 
these  returned  service  men. 

The  Gall  of  Christ 

Fourth,  just  as  masterless  men  will  take  a 
leader  who  leads  them  on  to  corruption  and 
death,  as  lurid  contemporary  history  has 
proven,  so  many  idealistic  youth  will  respond 
to  the  call  of  Christ  whose  words  of  wisdom 
and  whose  example  of  sacrifice  will  have 
heightened  meaning  and  appeal  to  them 
against  the  unparalleled  tragedy  of  our  time. 
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The  hour  has  come  for  another  great  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement.  The  need  of  the  world  is 
written  in  letters  of  fire.  If  it  comes — as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will — it  will  be  because  strong  con¬ 
secrated  young  men  and  women  with  per¬ 
sonalities  redeemed  and  trained,  give  them¬ 
selves  to  this  task  as  they  have  in  every  other 
creative  era  of  Church  history.  Christ-cen¬ 
tered  and  Christ-filled  persons,  with  keen  in¬ 
telligence,  with  sympathetic  imagination, 
with  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  fellow  men 
of  all  nations,  with  sacrificial  and  disciplined 
purpose,  can  lead  the  world  out  of  its  sick¬ 
ness  into  health,  and  out  of  its  lostness  into 
salvation. 

‘‘This  is  our  faith  tremendous — 

Our  wild  hope.  Who  shall  scorn 
That  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Our  world  shall  be  reborn?” 
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